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The RSS: Militant Hinduism 


Banned after the assassination of Gandhi, this aggressive “cultural” orgeni- 
zation has since recovered both legal status and popular appeal. 


BY JEAN A. CURRAN, JR. 


Raswrntva Swayamsevak Sanon 
Voluntary Service Awociation) is a Hindu ongan- 
ization whose nature and activities have aroused con- 
siderable controversy in India. It has been characterized 
on the one hand as a reactionary group of Hindu fan- 
atics with Fascist tendencies; and on the other as a 
cultural organization dedicated to restoring and revital- 
izing the moral and spiritual traditions of India, which 
are being destroyed by contact with the alien West. 

The organized defense of Hindu and other non- 
Moslem refugees conducted by the RSS during parti- 
tion is well remembered in India. At the same time, 
many Indians cannot forget that the organization con- 
tributed to the spread of communal hatred which, they 
believe, indirectly inspired the murder of Gandhi. But 
as the memory of Gandhi's death faded from the public 
mind, this prejudice against the RSS diminished, and 
it was further reduced by the growing tension between 
India and Pakistan. The difficulties encountered by 
non-Mosiem minorities in Pakistan have caused deep 
resentment in predominantly Hindu India, and in con- 
sequence the moderate Hindu clement has become more 
tolerant of the RSS.’ 

The RSS was founded in 1925 by a Brahmin of Nag- 
pur, Dr. Keshav Baliram Hedgewar. While a student at 
Poona and Calcutta, Hedgewar dedicated himself to 
the emancipation of his country from foreign rule. After 
receiving his medical degree he returned to Nagpur, 
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1 This article was written before the agreement on treat- 
ment of minorities signed by India and Pakistan on April 
8, 1950.— En. 


where he soon abandoned any idea of practicing medi- 
cine and instead plunged wholeheartedly into nationalist 
agitation. He participated im the first non-cooperation 
movement led by Gandhi, but when the movement be- 
gan to fail he withdrew, apparently disillusioned by the 
way it was being conducted. 

The communal riots in Nagpur in the carly 1920s 
had made a deep impression on him; his strong Hindu 
sentiments were quickened by an awareness of the dis- 
organization of the Hindu community and its inability 
to cope with such crises. He therefore formed the RSS 
with the purpose of organizing Hirdus to protect them- 
selves. Volunteers received regular training in the art 
of defense. When the next nots occurred, the Moslems 
were confronted by a well-disciplined Hindu group 
which was able to control the situation. 

Hindu nationalivom certainly influenced Hedgewar 
and his followers, but their anti-Moslem bias was later 
strengthened by Congress Party attempts to cooperate 
with the Moslem community in the interest of national 
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unity and by increasingly wawtent Moslem demands 
for Pakistan." 

In 140 Hedgewar died and wis eaccended as leader 
of the RSS by Sri Madhav Sadashiv Golwalkar, whow 
Golwatkar did 


having previously been 


home is «a wnall village near Nagpur 
net enter the RSS una! 193! 
U niveruty 


a teacher of zoolewy at Benares Hindu 


Swayamsevaks (RSS members) usually refer wo han 
given him by 


because of his leadershap and purthy because of caircurn- 


as Guruji, or spiritual teacher, a tle 


some of his students at Benares. Since partly 
stare es, the RSS has attracted natonal attention I he 
majority of nationalist Hindus were Congress support 
ers; but after that date, when the Congres leaders 
were in jail and the party was unable to function ef 
fectively, the RSS gained new membership and popular 


support 


Activities During Partition 

The organization continued to grow throughout the 
war, wherever Hindu-Moslem riots occurred, its preach 
ing of Hindu unity was the more readily received. From 
146 wrtil the late fall of 1947, a period of uncertainty 
panic, suffering, and hatred in India, the RSS was abl 
to present its activities in the full view of the Indian 
public, It had created a hard core of rehable supporters 
in the areas most affected by the process of partition 
Under an anti-Idam banner, RSS units in such areas 
were able not only to rally large numbers of young 
men but alee to gain the benevolent support of many 
responsible Hindu citizens, who believed that the group 
oft organied patriots should be given the utmost back 
ing in order to protect the helpless civilian population 
from the hicleous consequences of religious warfare 

The RSS did do remarkable work in protecting Hin 
dus during partition. The fact that its activities wer 
not always merely defensive is perhaps understandable 
in view of prevailing conditions Its prestige was high 
in the non-Moslem communities affected by partition 
Immediately after partinon it continued to fan com 
munal hatreds; many persons, including top Congress 
vilified for 


their attempts to pour oil on troubled waters and to 


leaders wach as Gandhi and Nehru, wer 


have Pakistan recognized as an accomplished fact. This 
last was conedercd acQuicsernce 
tearing apart of Mother India. The actions of the 

2 Tt is alenost mpomble to find concrete evidence of RSS 
activities between 1925 and 1942 of 1943. Apparently the 


preeent leaders of the organivation were being carefully 
trained by Hedeewar and sent to organize sympathetic Hindus 
im other prowinees, particularly in those troubled by Hindu 
Moslem conflicts RSS members explain the lack of publi 
information about these years by the fect that the cowernment 
was considered to be se pro Moslem chat the RSS 


afford to attract attention 


ould not 


are often decried as purely opportunistic, It seems 


probable, however, that they were based on completely 
honest convictions, even though the KSS could hardly 
fail to recogniar a situation favorable to the spread of 
its idea of a united Hindudom 


Role in Gandhi's Death 

One result of this agitation was to inflame men who 
were critical of Gandhi to the point where they were 
capable of taking his life 
wach nation-wide revulsion that the wave of anti-Mos- 
lem feeling quickly subsided. Those who had helped to 
inspire the murder of Gandhi were violently denounced 
In a communique of February 4, 1946, the Government 
of India declared the RSS unlawful and stated its de- 
termination to uproot the hatred and violence that were 
threatening India's freedom. Public sentiment made the 
ban a logical step; if most of the important RSS leaders 
had not been detained in jail, they might have had 


The assassination aroused 


short shrift from an outraged public. Many responsuble 
persons accused the RSS of direct implication in the 
murder. Although this accusation does not appear valid 
today, the propaganda of the RSS and other organiza- 
tions undoubtedly bore indirect responsibility 

The government ban continued until July 149. RSS 
members and sympathizers repeatedly questioned the 
validity of the ban and demanded that the government 
prove its necessity in a court of law. Golwalkar, released 
from jail in August 1948, wrote to Nehru and Patel 
requesting repeal of the ban and permisuon to visit 
Dethi for personal talks with the two government lead- 
ers, To the government this request apparently meant 
that Golwalkar might be willing to confine RSS activ- 
ities to “non-harmful” channels in order to have the 
ban lifted, and in November Patel granted him two 
interviews. The results were pegatiwe, however, for 
Golwalkar refused to aceede to any governmental limi- 
tations until the ban was removed, and the government, 
after consulting the provincial governments, found itself 
unahle to accept this stand. In mid-December the RSS 
attempted to register its protest by means of passive 
resistance.. Again there were wholesale detentions of 
the members involved, the majority of whom were 


college and university students, although numerous 
civil servants, clerks, and other subordinate personne! 
were included. By the end of the vear the movement 
had lost most of its momentum, and in January 1949 
Golwalkar called it off 

At that time Golwalkar was drawing up a forma! 
RSS constitution, a document said to have been re- 
quested by the government as a prerequisite for removal 
of the ban. The RSS itself has stated that this formal 
ereed was not formulated under pressure, but was in- 


tended to prove that the organization had nothing to 
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hide from the governenent and the people It was to 
be merely the formal publication of principles to which 
the RSS had always adhered 


RSS Constitution 

A draft constitution was sent to New Delhi in March 
1949 and was made public soon afterward. Its most 
important principles were open membershup to all Hin- 
dus, tolerance of all faiths, cultural rather than political 
aims, and the freedom of its member to join a>y politi- 
cal party they wished. In July, after considerable nego- 
tiation over the constitution, the ban against the RSS 
was lifted; the gowernment was evidently satisfied that 
the organization would remain lowal to the national 
flag and the national constitution, that its work would 
be cultural only, and that it would avoid vielence and 
secrecy. Golwalkar said afterward that there were po 
commitments which would in any way compromise RSS 
ideals. No longer banned, the RSS has rapidly regained 
strength, and today, under its formal constitution, it 
conducts sts activities throughout the country 

The official policy of the RSS is embodied in Articles 
3 and 4 of its constitution. Article 3 states: 


The Aims and Objects of the Sangh are to weld together 
the diverse groups within the Hindu Samaj [society] and to 
revitalize and rejuvenate the same on the basis of its 
Dharma and Sanskriti [roughly, religion and culture], that 
it may achieve an all-sided development of the Bharatwarsha 
{ } 


Article 4 proclaims the following policy 


a) The Sangh beheves in orderly evolution of the Socicty 
and adheres to peaceful and legitimate means for the realize 
tion of its ideals 

b) In consonance with the cultural heritage of the Hindu 
Samaj, the Sangh has abiding faith in the fundamental prin- 
ciple of tolerance towards all faiths 

The Sangh as such, has no politics and is devoted to purely 
cultural work The individual Swayamsevaks, however, may 
join any political party, except such parties as believe in or 
resort to vielent and secret methods to achiewe their ends; 
persons owing allegiance to such parties of believing im such 
methods shall have no place in the Sangh 


It is interesting to speculate, in the light of events 
that have occurred since the inauguration of this con- 
stitution, how closely the actual attitude of RSS leaders 
and members adhered to the announced policy. What 


constitutes “purely cultural” aims appears to be subject 


to almost irreconcilable interpretations. The policy of 
non-political, non-militant Hinduism has been enun- 
ciated repeatedly by Golwalkar in speeches throughout 
the country. At Belgaum in Karnatak he recently stated 
“Our nation should be made to stand with self respect 
and honour. This can only be done by organizing the 
Hindu Society which is like the backbone af our coun- 
try " At Mangalore he said: “To raise the stan- 
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dard of average man culturally must be our aim. The 
stage when an average man of our country resembles 
in type the great men, . . that is what the Sangh means 
by cultural revival and cultural unity’ These state- 
ments in no way comtradiwt the RSS constitution as 
cited above, and, as far as the writer has been able to 
discover, all official RSS pronouncements use the erne 


general cultural approach 


“Unofficial” Attitud 

But a narrower, more imtolerant, and lew cultural 
mentality w revealed in some RSS literature, especially 
the weekly and monthly penodical These paper con- 
stantly express violent oppesition to such measures as 
the Hindu Code Bill;* they deplore materialistic think- 
ing on India, the gowernment's failure to establish San- 
as an official language, the “un-Indian” origin of 
the Republic's constituuen; they devote a great deal 
of space to the Pakistan enemy and its “fifth column,” 
the Indian Moslems. They have accused Kidwai and 
Azad, two nationalist Moslem leaders who are India's 
Ministers for Communication and Education, of in- 
dulging in traitorous activities by aiding in the en- 
couragement of Islamic studies’ Prime Minister Nehru 
is repeatedly criticized for “lavoritum” toward Indian 
Moslems, who are described as untrustworthy members of 
society, RSS members dixlaim any official backing 
for these papers, but the fact that they are cither nun 
or controlled by members would seem to classify them at 
least as representative of unofficial RSS policy. Certain- 
ly the public statements of RSS officials contain no such 
violently intolerant opinions. 

Support for the “unofficial” view seems to come from 
a book written by Golwalkar himself before the publi- 
cation of the RSS constitution. The fact that RSS men. 
bers still consder the book a standard text shows the 
popularity of the ideas expresed in it 

In fine, the idea contained in the word Nation is the conm- 
pound of five distinct factors fused into one indimoluble whole 
The famous five “Unities” Geographical (country), Racial 
race), Religious (religion), Cultural (culture) and Linguistic 
(language) * 

Hindustan i the land of the Hindus and w the terra firma 
for the Hindu nation alone to flourish upon ° 

We must bear in mind that so far as “nation” is con- 

cerned, all those who fall outside the five-fold limits of that 
idea can have place im the national life, unless they aban 


An Epoch im Protashan Vilhag RSS (Kar 
natak, Bangalore, November 1949), pp. 44, 45, 19 

4 A bill to modernize Hinduiem, ¢@ with regard to the 
status of women, etc 

5 The Orgenteer, December 14, 1949 

6 M 8 Golwalher, We ot Our Netionhood Defined (1945 
carher edinon 1939), p 22 

Ibid, p 


don their differeaces, and completrly merge themarives in the 
Nateonal Race * 

The reader may judge which aspects of KSS policy 
em most representative and whether the “unofficial” 
policy agrees with the 
spate of its avowed Hinds dant, the RSS seems cur- 


on-Hindu the militancy of views, and even 


spant of the constitution In 


more « in the way it has neneored caste and economnu 
dipunctions for any Hindu. caste of outcaste, can be- 
come a full and equal member ff he is over eighteen 


and subscribes to the RSS ideals 


Sources of Strength 


RSS policies are propagated in various ways. The 


physical fitness of the individual member and the spirit 


of the unit inspires respect, of not admuration, from out- 
aders, particularly from college and univeraty students 
This respect explains in large part the amazingly effec. 
tive mimionary work that RSS units perform wherever 
Fach member gives daily wrvice in drills 
held frequently 


they exist 
and exercmes group dmcuswons are 
and new members are consciously impressed with their 


erganmation. Disciplined cere- 


indispensalality to the 
monies are arranged for important members on speaking 
tours; uniformed members take part in these functions 
Literature such as that described above is published 
in large quantities The Organizer, Panchjanya, and 
Rashtra Dharma are 


together with pamphlets on special problens 


monthties like circulated widely 
Financial support for RSS operations seems to be 
At dona- 
each RSS 


There is alreost a com 


drawn almost entirely from the membership 
teen on stated dave cach year 
gives whatever he can 


petition to see whe can donate the most. One 


leader 
of the Conyeress Party in the United Provinces. a bit- 
ter opponent of the RSS. admitted that from 1944 to 
1A the Hindus of his own home district had given 
more to the RSS than they had eiven to the ¢ eres 
m the prast thirty vears.” The enemies of the RSS claw 
that much support comes from industrialists, large land 
holders. and other wealthy persons whose conservation 
takes therm pathetic to the RSS prograr This may 
well have been true two or three vears ago, but the 
present diapproval of the central government has made 
most such donor cautious about open financial support 
Fetirnates of the number of RSS members mun 
tw the basis of infos 
newspaper RSS fr 


opponents of the rom imdependen 


where fron 


mation freer 


ven the writer 
tive members probally 


and 1,000,000 om 


Shin Govind Sehai, A 


eighteen who attend daily RSS exercises, the figure 
may run to a million and a half. These figures exclude 
the large number of non-members who are influenced 
in some degree by RSS propaganda 

Geographically speaking, the RSS draws most of its 
membership from those northern areas most affected 
by former communal troubles and present India-Pakiv- 
tan tensions, It is extrermcly active in Bihar, the United 
Provmers, the Punjab, Dethi, the Central Provinces, 
Berar, Rajastan, Madhyabharat, and Bombay. Although 
it had its beginnings in Maharashtra (a region in west 
central India, lying roughly between Bombay and Nag- 
pur), and its top leaders came from that part of the 
country, its effectiveness in that area has been 
limited, largely because of a feud between Brahenin 
and non-Brahmins. The former have given the RSS 
conuderable support, while a consequent antipathy to 
ward the organization has grown up within the non- 
Brahmin community of the region. RSS members did 
not begin to work in Assam and Orissa until 1947. Gol- 
walkar explains the lack of success in Bengal by the 
fact that the province is still too absorbed in its own 
problems suspicious of an 
organization that is non-Bengali in ormwin. Progress ha» 
been relatively slow in the south, both because of the 
fretion between 


the people are, moreover 


language difficulty and because of 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins in parts of Madras; an- 
other problem there, however, is the fact that the peo- 
ple in the south have been relatively littl concerned 
with the Moslem and Pakistan friction 

The RSS is often thought of as a vouth organization 
University and college students do make up what is 
probably the largest single bloc within the organea- 
tion. But other important social groups are represented 
RSS organizers have been able to appeal to the pent-up 
disatsfacnon of the lower middle clases, the clerks 
and shopkeepers, who are disturbed by rising living 
costs, greater shortages, and limited opportunities for 
eutade diversions, In times past there has been some 
repose among lower-ec helon government servants, but 
government diwnisxsals have discouraged their 
active participation 

The student and lower middle-class groups constitute 
the majority of the present membership. The writer 
has, however, talked with a number of important bus- 
nes men who have been attracted to the RSS cither 
as members or as active sympathizers. This clement is 
numerically small but somaliv influennal, In some cases 
they are drawn by the religious emphasis of the RSS 
in others by the sincere Gonvicnen that the RSS alone 
can effectively protect Hindu customs and traditions 
against alien ideologies, and that it is basically sympa- 
thetic to the maintenance of the status quo. Although 
the organization's chief success has been in urban areas 
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des that the number of ac- 

“uM where between 

the youngsters under 
pp 26, 27 


RSS units are currently being built up in the country- 
side as well, particularly in the United and Central 
Provinces 

Most individual member have very little voice in the 
actual formation and apprewal of RSS policy. The aver- 
age member seems to have complete faith in the ability 
of the leadership to work toward goals which he con- 
siders too fundamental for disagreement. When dis- 
agreements do arise, the various boca! units are said to 
act as a “bie family” in the discussion and climination 
of uncertainties. 


Organizational Structure 
The organizational set-up of the RSS s described in 
its constitution, and the writer believes that, except for 
the representational features, approximately the same 
set-up existed before the constitution was written. At 
the top of the hierarchy is an official called the Sar- 
sanghchalak, the tithe now held by Golwalkar He » 
‘nominated by his predecessor in consultation with the 
Executive Committee of the organizanon. Next in au- 
thority the Sarkaryavaha or General Secretary, elected 
by the all-India provincial representatives, who appoints 
and presides over an Executive Committee of one or 
more Joent Secretanes, not less than five representatives 
from. provincial executive committees, and officers m 
charge of physical training, cultural work, organiza- 
tion, and finances. This committee, comparable to the 
Working Comrmuttee of the Congress Party, is the high- 
est executive authority. Officially it may only implement 
the policies and programs evolved by the All-India 
Provincial Assembly, but in practice the Assembly seems 
merely to approve the basc policies formulated by the 
Executive Committee. Members of the All-India As- 
setnbly (Akhil Bharatiya Sabha) are clected 
from the membership of the Provincial Assemblies 
(Prantrya Pratumdhi Sabhas). Executive divisions, pro- 
vinees, and provincial centers are also members of the 
All-India Assembly. This Assembly, over which the 
General Secretary presides, » required to meet once 
a year 

The same general structure prevails on a provincial 
level. In practice, the provincial executive committers 
are under the supervision of the All-India Executive 
Comittee. Each province and each of its subdivisions 
has a Senghchalak or leader, The provincial leader ix 
elected by the Provincial Assembly, and he, in con- 
sultation with the Provincial Organizer, appoints the 
leaders of his subdivisions. The Organizer (Pracharad ) 
undoubtedly holds the most important subsdiary office 
within the RSS. He is appointed on the basis of ability, 
and serves as a full-time worker without remuneration 
The All-India Organwzer, appointed by the General 
Secretary, appoints the Provincial Organwers and they 
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in turn appoint Organizers for the provincial subxtiv- 
isiom. More often than not, the Organuer holds the 
real power at his lewel, while the Sanghchaledy are 
picked for presuge value only 

Centralization of authority is inherent in this or- 
ganiational set-up. The Netenel Herald has observed 
that the present leadership, Golwalkar and hy unrnedi- 
ate circke, will almost inevitably retain control far some 
tume to come." The constitution provides that an RSS 
member must have at least one year's standing before he 
can vote and that any candidate for an elective or ap- 
peintive post must have been an active member for 
at least six consecutive years Opponent: of the or- 
ganization have of course criticized its lack of democratic 
control. It has been pointed out, on the other hand, 
that Golwalkar and his followers oppose too demo- 
cratic a structure in an organization that is ostensibly 
cultural rather than political, sinee the attention of the 
membership might be diverted by scrambles for power 

Outsiders who recognize the militant Hindu outlook 
of the RSS and know how it is controlled. are uneasy 
about the future. Such persons feel that, if the RSS 
succeeds in rallying a majority of the Hindu population 
and then feel the necessity of contending for political 
power, its ideas about democracy may threaten the 
future of representative government in India 


Reverence for Leadership 

Who ore the men who control the RSS so rigidly? 
The most important is, of course, Golwalkar, an intense 
man of striking appearance, full-bearded and with 
masses of black hair falling to his shoulders, He ix clearly 
regarded with what amounts to reverence by RSS mem- 
bers, The depth of their regard can be illustrated by 
a quotation from an RSS pamphiet desribing Gol- 
walkar’s recent tour through Karnatak 


Right from the Westernmost point of Karnatak 
extreme South to the Northernrmost part practically 
all places were sanctified by Sri Guruji's presence. Through. 
out, lakhs [hundreds of thousands) have seen and heard this 
Seer of out Great Nation His place of stay was a holy 
place of Pilgramage for the people and his words inapired 
them as a source of life and strength '* 


to the 


Golwalkar’s immediate assistants are Bhayyaji Dani 
(General Secretary), Bala Saheb Deora: and Appaji 
Joshi | Jount Secretaries), and Baba Saheb Apte (All- 
India Organizer). They are accorded tremendous re- 
spect, although their position is not comparable to 
Golwalkar's in the eyes of RSS members There are 
sore twenty to thirty other figures of national imupor- 


10 Netional Herald, June 9, 1949 
May 72, 1949 
12 An Epoch in Kermatel, op ot. prologue 


tasce, mainly Organiser in charge of provinces. Years 
ago these men renounced all other interests to devote 
themacives to the furthering of KSS principles 
Contrary tw occasional Marxist allegations, there ap- 
pears to be no conerete eviderce of any sub rosa under- 
standing between the KSS and the Congress govern 
ment. On Nowember 17, 1949. the Congres. Working 
Cosnmittee declared that no Congress member may be- 
long t any volunteer organization other than thos 
officially sponsored by the Congress."* It seems unlikely 


Most 


Coneress members would be opposed to any compre 


that this pohey will change in the near future 


mise of Congres principles in order to reach a working 
agreement with the RSS. Many informed persons, how- 
ever, believe that there is a amall but wnpertant group 
within the Congress which does not completely agre 

with the majority view in this matter, This group wishes 
to encourage the entry of such a vital organization into 
the Congress, providing the anti-Moslem aspect of RSS 
But the possibility of 


ideology can be de emphaszed 


such encouragement seems remote, in view of the deep 
heatility of Congress leaders and the insistence of RSS 


leaders upon maintaining ther ideals 


The KSS is, without question, an association of fan- 
atical and disciplined nationalists dedicated to the prop- 
agation of a doctrine which, w them, contains the 
truest clement of Hindu ideology. Im leaders and mem- 
bers believe that their sacred land cannot be developed 
succesfully until society is based upon their cultural 
concepts. They are a minority force today, but circum- 
stances are lending them increasing strength. Econom 
difficulties make for mounting dixontent which the 
RSS, along with other minonty groups, ib not slow to 
Because of the Hindu senument 
of a large part of the population, there is a tremendous 


exploit conservative 
body of potential sympathiers, even though the RSS 
interprets Hindu ideals and traditions im its own way 

The relations between India and Pakistan, which 
increasingly disturb many moderate and tolerant Hin- 
dus, together with the approach of Communism and 
the growth of terroristic Communist activity inside 
India, may in rease the number of Indians who look 
with favor on the RSS. If these factors continue to be 
a part of the Indian scenc, the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh cannot be wnored as a force of great potential 


importance 


Nosaka and the Cominform 


How deep was the recent dispute over Communist policy in Japan? Nosake's 
record suggests that the difference was over timing, not substance. 


BY RODGER SWEARINGEN 


ve s INTERPRETATIONS placed upon the recent 
Com 


nform denunciation of Sanzo Nosaka, top 


Japanese Communist policy-maker, underline the need 
for closer study of the postwar policy, strategy, and 
tactics of the Communist Party of Japan. This eape- 
cially true in view of the impending political and eco- 
nomic crisis in Asia and the growing realization that 
the current East-West struggle is not confined to Eu 
rope. With the establishment of the People’s Republi 
of China as a new power center in castern Asia. it 
esential, in shaping United States Far Eastern poley 
to understand the position of the Japanese Communist 
Party vie-d-vis the Soviet Union and the United States 

The Cominform 


speculation that some form of Titeism, or perhaps some 


attack on Nosaka has given rise to 


Mr Swearingen, of the Department of Asiatic Studies at 
the University of Southern Califorma, « preparnng with Pau! 
Langer a book on Japanese Communiam The present article 
ts a rewieed version of a paper presented in April at the Second 


Annual Meeting of the Far Eastern Amocisation 
13 The Hinds, Nowember [8, 1949 


thing even more liberal, may be developing in Japancse 
Communist circles. A study of this incident and its 
hackground provides littl support for such a beliet 
The first hint of Cominform dissatisfaction with the 
1990. “Observer,” 


the author of a lengthy editonai im the official Comin- 


Party in Japan came on January 6 


form organ, bitterly assailed Nosaka for what was termed 
“the naturalisation of Marxism-Leninism in Japanese 
conditions.” “Nogaka's theory,” the article continued 
is nothing more than a Japanese variation of the anti- 
Marxist and anti-Sociajist ‘theory’ of the peaceful grow- 
ing over | of reacnion to democracy, of 
into Soctiiem, a ‘theory’ which was exposed long ago 
and which « alien to the working class” It con- 


‘Nogaka's 


common with Marxism-Leninism 


cluded theory’ has whatever in 


Actually _. . [it] is 


‘ 


an anti-democratic, anti-Socialist theory. It serves only 
the imperialist occupiers in Japan and the enemies of 
theory’ is 


independence Consequently, the Novaka 


sumultaneously an anti-patnotic, anti- Japanese ‘theory.’ 
| Por a Lasteng Peace, For a People’s Democracy, Bucha 


rest (organ of the Information Bureau of the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties), January 6, 1950 
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Such violent criticism of the Japanese Communist 
leader seers surprising in view of Nosaka’s long and 
close associations with Moscow. Nosaka joined the Com- 
munist Party of Japan soon after its formation, which, ac- 
cording to the Party's official history, was cflected in 1922 
“under the direct guidance and with the assistance of 
the Comintern.™* After some eight years of illegal acuv- 
ity in Japan, he left the Japanese islands for Russia. In 
Moscow, he became the official Japanese representative 
to the Comintern after the death of Sen Katayama, in 
1933. There he remained, under the name of Susumu 
Okano, until 1940 

In Japan during the same period, police pressure, 
applied first in 1925, had within six years succeeded in 
breaking the backbone of the revolutionary movement 
By 1929 virtually all members of the Party cadre were 
in prison, and although some new leaders emerged in 
the 1930s, the distant voice of Nosaka provided the 


Japanese Party's chief inspiration. 


Nosaka in North China 


It is usual to date the revival of the Communist 
movement in Japan from the Allied occupation direc- 
tive of October 4, 1945, which ordered the release of 
political prisoners. Actually, by this time, the spark of 
the postwar Party was already glowing brightly on the 
continent. It had been kindled in the spring of 1940 
with Nosaka’s arrival in Yenan. 


The pateern for the Japanese Party's postwar policy 
took shape in Nosaka’s mind during his years of antiwar 
work with the Chinese Communist armies. Speaking of 
the Japanese Peasants’ and Workers’ School, which he 
founded shortly after his arrival in North China, Nosaka 


stated: “Creation of the school was not only for the 
immediate task of propaganda activities, but looked to- 
ward the establishment of a democratic Japan in the 
postwar period.””* 

During the course of these preparations at Yenan, 
Nosaka’s theory that success in transforming Japanese 
society could be achiewed only through a cautious, slow 
approach had been coafirmed by experience with Japa- 
nese prisoners, where the desired result came only at 
the end of a patient and painstaking process of re- 
education. This concept, as applied to Japan, took the 
form of a Three Stage Program leading from the de- 
struction of the feudal-military order through a bour- 
geois-demeecratic revolution to the final establishment 
of a socialist state. 


2 Nippon Kyosanto Chuotinkai Ajipurobu (Propaganda and 
Agitation Section of the Central Commiticre of the Commu- 
nist Party of Japan), no tthe (official history of the Coun- 
munist Party of Japan), 1932, p. 23 

3S Nosaka, “The Era of Susumu Okano,” Rede Hyeoron, 
Tokyo, July 1949, p. 22 
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Nosaka did not hesitate to assert that active coopera- 
tion with the capitalist nations would be necesary in 
the first stage and desirable in the second. During the 
second stage, the bourgeois-democratc revolution, No- 
saka proposed to liquidate all traces of feudaliam and 
set up a complete “democracy”-—-on a capitalistic basis 
The establishment of a socialist order he reserved for 
the third and final stage 

However, in conversation with an Amencan observer 
in Yenan in the fall of 1944, he strongly implied that his 
preference for a gradual and peaceful development was 
by no means absolute. He said: 


The aim of this [third] stage will be to carry the develop- 
ment through to full socialiem This will mean the liquidation 
of capitalum But thy should be progression and gredeal 
development If, however, capitalion allowed to be- 
come s© strong and monopolistic that it controls our democ- 
racy, then there will be « greater chance of violent revolu- 
tran 

The Seventh Congress of the Communist Party of 
China, held in Yenan shortly after the surrender of 
Germany, provided an opportunity for the Japanese 
Communist leader to air his views, In discuming the 
political future of Japan, Nosaka pointed to his coun- 
try’s “long history of liberaliem” and to the presence of 
“progressive forces, led by the Communist Party.” These, 
he stated, had continued to fight, in the face of severe 
repression, throughout the war, and were ready now to 
shoulder the burden of detnocratization * 

Immediately after Japan's surrender, Nosaka began 
preparations to return te bis native land He reached 
Tokyo on January 10, 1946, and was immediately ac- 
claimed as the leader of the Japancse Communists, in 
fact if not in name, a position he has continued to hold 
despite factional differences within the Party. 


Postwar Strategy of Party 
Examination of the Japanese Party's postwar strategy 
in the light of the Three Stage Program suggests strong- 
ly that Nosaka's theory and the position taken by the 
Cominform differ radically only in terms of timing 
A concrete example is the question of the Emperor 
As carly as 1996, while still in Moscow, Nosaka had 
arrived at the conclusion that (in his own words) “the 
broad masses arr not yet ready to engage in a direct and 
open fight to do away with the Emperor system."* 


4 US Offtce of War Information, Yenan Report No 10, 
September 6, 1944, p 5. Italics is original 

5 Susumu Okano (Nosska), Min-che-ti Jih-pen 
(The Establishment of « Democratic Japan), May 1945, pp 
$2.35. 

6 S Neosaka, Nippon Minshute we Tame Toward the 
Democratization of Japan), Tokyo, 1948, p 2. (Italics mune 
RS) 
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tee 


up to the time of Nosaka’s arrival 


in Japan--to advocate the abolition of the Emperor 


system in une lifter? terrns. Their long confinement had 


sufficiently molated them from the spirit and life of the 


nation to make them of the cxalted 


the Emperor still beld in the hearts of his subjects. An 
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the possibility of a peaceful ox 


There is oo thing as a “peaceful revolution 


Trwe velopiment of 


however, a peaceful weolut 


With changir onder the 
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must ale changer 


Nosaka's most concise statement 
t's appeared in September 1449 
monthly publication, The 
Tekve News 
1949. pp 
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8S Nosska, Searpete 

and Tactics), Tokve, 1949, p 99 
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Led, 


Nem Stratee,y 


party membership, strengthening of our orgen- 
ization, aed contact with Gye masses are base considerations 
In cence, gases support « the key to success or fadure 

Such « policy, pursued shilfully, will facilitate the devel. 
aproent of conditions for direct revolution and make possible 
the wizure of polincal power 


Thus it that what ray even to the 


Comunform 


appear 


have been a difference in substance 


was, in fact, a difference in approach or timing. Nosaka 
held the opinion, at January of this yeur, 


that the 


least up to 
stage of revolution in Japan is the 


second stage the is-derm rat revolution Has 


therefore designed accord- 
Nosaka’s 


brought the Party's strength at the polls up to alrnent 


strategy and tactics, wer 


ingly. In three years “go-slow” approach 
10 pereent of the total vote cast in the general election 
of January 1949. This electoral gain apparently did not 


npres the Conunforn 


In the ¢ 


nunsher of spews 


munform articke Nosaka taken to task for a 


fle statements reported to have been made 


by him, which are characterized as “anti-socsalist” and 


undemocratic.” The article does not, surpriingly, men- 


ven his remarks at a round-table discusmon on the 


“Reconsideration of the Dem 
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reumstances, Our foreign policy 


of ¢ qual friendship 


toward all democratic, friendly nations ' 


Possably the 


this statement was made 


Cominform took accoun the fact that 


during an clection year 


Reaction to Cominform Criticism 


What prompted the Cominform article can only be 
indicates that it came as a severe 
unt shock to Nosaka ax well as to the Party 
Tokuda and to most other 
of the Central Committee. The first United Press report 


surmised. All evidence 
ind inpleass 


Secretary-General member 


ot the Bucharest article was characterized by the Japa 


nese Party a an attempt by the enemy to disrupt 
When 


established by a Moscow dispatch quoting Pravda, the 


Party unity however, authenticity had been 
Japanese Party issued a long statement which at once 
praised Nosaka, admitted that mistakes had been made, 
This was fol- 
The full text of No- 


saka’s self-criticism was published in the February 6 


und accepted the Cominform’s criticien 


lowed by a complete recantation 


wssue of the Party newspaper, Atehata He said in part 


1! S&S Nosaka, The Fundamental Tasks Ahead,” Zenei 
No 42, September 1949. p 4 


12 Chuo Koren, Tokyo, January 1949, p 29 
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Where do the room of { my) be? 


i I regarded lightly of ignored the basic principles of 
Marx-Leninem for tw sake of imumediate strategy By 
special characterises, disregarded basic 
ciples 

2. There was in addinen an cciecticum in my way of 
thinking 

Next, theory revision and strict adherence wo theory 
were leckong 

4 That obstructed the undertaking of a thorough 
self-crinciam was a petty-bourgeow [desire to maintain) face 

5. In short, cam be said that my “theory” contained 
nght-wing opportunitc tendencies It cannot be denied 
that my aberration has exerted an adverse effect upon 
the activities to date of the Comununiet Party of Japan With 
regard to this, I feel fully my responsibility 

This responsitelity must be discharged through my positive 
acuvities in ‘the future In ether words, I have rescived to 
lhquidate more thoroughly my errom, both from theoretical 
standpoint and in actual practice 

I hope from the bottom of my heart that the abowe vif 
of my crromrous diagnosis, wh..h made mer ort and 
inflict harm on the Party, will educate and discipline not only 
mytelf, but the Party, and further contribute to the fostering 
of true leaders through severe and trying practie We 
thereby, fulfill the important mission amigned to the Com- 
munist Party of Japan as a link in the international revolu- 


tionary movement 

In view of the historical ties between the Japanes: 
Party and the international Communist movement. of 
the identical objectives held by the Cominform and 
the Japane x Party-—the ultimate seizure of power by 
revolution, and of Nosaka’s capitulation to the Gor- 
inform’s concept of timing, these conclusions seen 
warranted 1) The Communist Party of Japan was 
formed under the direct guidance and with the aseist 
ance of the Comintern and continues to be subordinat 
to its postwar counterpart, the Comintorm. (2) Unqual 
ified acceptance of the Cominform criti 
Japanese Party sugeests a future ti¢htenineg 
discipline and increasingly mulita 

Although the Communist Party 
expected to lose sre popular supper 
the Nosaka incident, its potentialities 
ated on the bass of numenca! streneth 
munist Party of Japan is teday a Com 
the Russian sense of the term. Ite states 
the capture of polite al power and estab 


The Nesaka episode 


at least temporarily checked any tendency to 


a socialist state in Japan ppeat 
to have 
ward opportunistic eradualian 

Thus there is at present beth base for cither Eastern 
fear or Western hope that the subtle strategy and tax 
tics of the Comrmunet Party, as engineered by Nowaka 
were deugned to produce ultimately in Japan anvthine 
which might be characterized as “anti-democratic” by 
the Coeminform, or as democratic in the true meaning 


of the word 
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Public Opinion Polls on Japan 


ome cioms To American public attitudes toward 
Japan, during and since the war, may be found in 
the survers conducted by the American Institute of 
Opanon under the direction of Dr George Gal- 
lup While the material is fragmentary, 1 indicates that 
the strong hostility toward the Japanese entertained by 
the majority of Americans during the war has abated 
greatly in the four years since the war ended. On more 
specith questions the Gallup surveys rarely show trends 
since the same questions have not been repeated at 
periodic untervals), but they do give rough mdications 
ol the dunking of the average voter 
In 1942 the Army evacuated Japanese and persons of 
Japanese ancestry trom the West Coast area and placed 
therm in relocation camps in inland states. Public opinion 
survers conducted in December 1442 in California, 
Oregon. Washington, Nevada, and Arizona showed that 
anti-Japanese feeling was strong in the West at that 
time! Ninety-seven percent of those questioned ap- 
proved of the relocation program, only two percent 
disapproved, and one in every hundred was unde- 
cided. Only 29 percent of the people questioned in 
these five states would allow all the ewacuces to 
turn to the Pacific coast at the end of the war 
percent would permit those who were American cite 
eens to return; 3! pereent thought that none should be 
and 16 percent were undecided A 
Wet Coast residents 


questioned stated that they would be unwilling to bir 


allowed to return 


pornty 6° percent of the 


Japanese servants to work in their homes after the war 


and percent expressed their unwillingness to trade 
mened stores 
on a nation-wide hasis rewealed a more 


Thirty-five 


wild allow all of them to return to the Wee 


at Japanew- 


A 


toward Japaneer readents 


the war, 26 percent would limit the privilege 
nd only 17 percent opposed the return 
22 percent were undecided 


itive 


Whet To Do With Japan 
Strong hostility toward Japan and the Japanese was 
ealed in a survey taken late in 1944. after thrve 
war’ When asked, “What do you think we 
should do with Japan as a country after the war?” 14 
percent fevered “killing off" all the Japanese, 5% per- 
ent thought that Japan should be eplit ap or destroyed 
as a political entity, 28 percent advocated supervision 


and control, and only 8 percent fawored reeducation 


Press release, Poble Opinion News Service, Princeton, 
N Deermber 29, 1942 All citations below age from the 
saree source, and the date of thr release only ie gives 
19, 1944 


and rehabilitation. At about the same time 88 percent 
of those questioned were in favor of punishing the Japa- 
new? military leaders after the war; sine suggested pun- 
ishiments went into hair-raiing detail’ 

A survey released in June 1945 indicated that only 
4 percent of the American people could correctly name 
Hirohito as Emperor of Japan * Nevertheless, one-third 
of those polled thought that the Japanese Emperor 
whoever he was, should be executed after the war 


Eleven percent wanted to imprison him for life, 9 per- 


cent favored exile, 17 percent thought that a court 
should decide his fate, 4 percent would do nothing 
(“He's only @ figurehead for the warlords”), 23 percent 
gave miscellaneous suggestions or had no opinion, and 
only 3 percent suggested that the United States use 


him as a puppet to run Japan 


Prisoner-of-War Treatment 

Public sentiment in the United States in mid-19+) 
held the people of Japan responsible for wartime cruclty 
to prisonem.® Answenng the quesuon, “To what extent 
do you think the Japanese people approve of the killing 
and starving of prisoners—cntirely, partly, or not at 
all?,” 63 percent replied 
“partly,” 2 percent said “not at all,” 4 percent thought 
that the Japanese were not aware of what was happen- 


ing, and 6 percent offered no opinion In contrast, when 


‘enurely,” 25 percent said 


a similar question was asked about Germany, only 31 


percent thought that the German people “enurel:” 


approved of German acts of cruelty, 51 percent said 
“partly,” 4 percent said “not at all,” 8 percent thought 


the German people were not aware of conditions, and 


6 pereent gave no opinion * 

As the war drew to a close American opinion contin- 
ued to advocate strict control of Japan and punishment 
A survey released in August 1%)’ 


of war crimunals 


showed 53 percent favoring such a policy while 14 per- 
cent held more extreme and vielent views; a third of 
these questioned, however, advocated reeducation and 


democratization, in contrast to only 8 pereent in the 
194 survey cated abowe. When questioned in September 
1945, 61 percent of those polled felt that we were “not 
being tough enough” in our treatment of the Japanese * 
Approwmately one-third thought our treatment was 
“about nght.” and only one m every hundred conud- 
ered our policy “too tough”, 6 percent had no opinion 
When clasified by age and education, those responding 
to this question thowed the following differences be 


tween various groups 


1 December 22, 1944 
‘ June 7A, 1945 

5 It, 1945 

6 Thid 

? August 21, 1945 
Ortober 16, 1945 
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Collage High School Grammar School 
63% 
2 fa) 
32 
8 5 
21-29 pears 3O-49 years and over 
69% 
4 
5 


Another sarvey issued a month later’ would indicate 
that the American attitude toward the Germans was 
less severe than toward the Japanese (though it should 
be noted that the occupation of Germany was some 
months old, whereas that of Japan had just begun). At 
any rate, only one-half of those polled beliewed that we 
were being “not tough enough” with the German peo- 
ple, 37 percent thought our policy was “about right,” 2 
percent thought it was “too tough,” and 11 percent 
were undecided 

A poll taken in October 1945 indicated public be- 
lief that the occupation of Japan would last for a 
long time."* The median figure for all replies was ten 
years; for college graduates, fifteen years. Four years 
later, in late 1949, the following question was asked: "' 
“General Douglas MacArthur says the Japanese have 
met the terms of surrender and are now entitled to a 
peace treaty. Do you think the United States should 
or should not take our troops out of Japan and let her 
govern herself?” The response was definitely unfavor- 
able to the withdrawal of American troops: 64 per- 
cent opposed such action, 26 percent favored it, and 
10 percent had no opinion. The terms of the question 
do not indicate whether the majority favored keeping 
troops in Japan to police the Japanese, or on other 
grounds 


Occupation Approved 

Public opinion in 1946 held that the occupation of 
Japan was more successful than that of Germany.”* 
The following question was asked: “Do you think we 
have done a good job or a poor job in handling cur 
occupation of Japan (Germany?)" Responses were as 
follows 

Japan (eermany 

Good 60% 
Pair “4 
Poor ‘ 21 
No opinion 2) a4 


Comments on the Japanese occupation stressed par 


9 Nowember 13, 1945 
10 Nowember 2, 1945 
Nowember 16, 1949 
12 June 6, 1946 
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ticularly the “excellent” leadership of General Mac- 
Arthur. Alo mentioned were the lack of trouble in 
Japan, successful efforts at introducing democracy (for 
example, the enframchisement of women), and the suc- 
cess of a unified command as oppowd to the divison 
of Germany into four occupation zones. Three years 
later, in 1949, 81 percent of the people expressed their 
approval of the job being done by General MacArthur 
in the occupation of Japan, and only 5 percent disap- 
proved; 14 percent had no opinion.'’ Since few Amer- 
cans have detailed knowledge of conditions in Japan, it 
is a safe deduction that General MacArthur's personal 
popularity (attested by other Gallup surveys) has been 
a factor in determining opinion about the occupation of 
Japan 

By 1949 the extreme wartime hostility toward the 
Japanese had definitely softened. Sentiments of friend- 
ship toward Japan, and a desire to help her get back on 
her feet, were most prevalent among the more highly 
educated groups."* Three and a half years after the end 
of the war, 44 percent of those questioned felt “friendly” 
toward the Japanese people, 30 percent were “neutral,” 
29 percent felt “unfriendly,” and 7 percent were un- 
decided. Of those who had attended college, 50 per- 
cent felt “friendly.” A tabulation of answers from vet- 
erans of World War II] followed almost exactly the 
same pattern 

At the same time, respondents were asked; “Do you 
think the United States should or should not do more to 
help Japan gct back on her feet?” Of all those polled, 
31 percent favored more help, 57 percent opposed it, 
and 12 percent had no opinion. Of those who had al- 
ready said that they felt friendly toward the Japanese, 
49 percent thought that more help should be given, 
while 80 percent of those who felt unfriendly opposed 
further aid. Respondents of college level voted 43 per- 
cent for more aid and 48 percent against, while those 
with a grammar school education registered 25 and 
62 percent respectively. 

Those questioned were also asked what they liked 
most and least about the Japanese people. Among 
Japanese virtues, the following were most often men- 
tioned: the Japanese are industrious and hard-work- 
ing, they are cooperating with the occupation author- 
ities; they have great manufacturing skill; and they are 
“clever” or “smart.” The chief Japanese faults were 
thus described: the Japanese are “sneaky,” “treacher- 
ous.” “cruel,” “barbaric”; and they cannot understand 
or appreciate democracy because they are too deeply 
imbued with Emperor-worship 

According to a survey conducted late in 1949," 38 
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percent of the public beliewed that df there should be 
another war, Japan would fight om the same sicle as 
the United States; 36 percent thought she would fight 
against the United States; one percent thought she 
would remain neutral; and one-fourth had no opinion. 
Of thos who had attended college, 45 percent be- 
lieved that the United States and Japan would be on 
the same side in case of another war. 
ARTHUR FRRARU 


Mr. Peraru was formerly a military government officer in 
Korea and more recently a graduate student of international 
relations at Columbia University. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE TAIPING 
REBELLION. By Seu-yu Teng Cambridge, Mase Harvard 
University Prem, isswed under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950 132 
PP, paper. $1.75 
Ever since its inception, study of the Taiping movement 

(1850-1864) has had intense political overtones, During the 


strover of the “best” in Chinese culture 

carly republican period saw it as a patrietic movement to 
China from the Manchu yoke and as «4 groping 
democracy. Some Chinese Communist historians see it as 
anti-imperialist, anti-feudal revolution, the carly stage of 


Teachers who deal with modern Chinese history will find it 
tovaluable, and ut will serve research workers as useful guide 
into the documents 


of Pacific Relations has been mumeogrphed and mow 
available w all members A copy muy be obtained by 
Manche dynasty most xholars quite naturally were hostile to 
the movement, which they regarded as a rebellion and de- 
rd 
revolutionary process which the Communists now claim to 
lead. These owertones have colored most of the generalized 
accounts published in Chinese, and have thus indirectly in- 
fluenced recent Western treatment. In this monograph, Dr. 
Teng renders a valuable service by poimting out these over. 
tones and by describing the large amount of objective and 
critical scholarly work on the Taiping mevement done by 
Chinese historians during the past few decades. 
The essay is much more than « bibliography. It is a progres: 
report on research done and under way, an examination of 
the problems wpon which Chinese scholars have concentrated, 
and an appraisal of major historical conclusions wo date Ih 
provides Western readers with considerable new information 
about the Taiping: drawn from many separate books and 
wholarly artucles sattered through Chinese learned journals 
103 


After describing important recent Chinese and 
appraising the earlier works of Japanese and European writers, 
Dr. Teng beings us up to date on “a few knotty problems” 
woth as the suthenticity of the claim of Mung that 
he was the carly co-leader, and the comsectvion between the 


Taipings and seeret societios The body of thr essay deals 
with the mature, causes, and carly history of the siovement, 
its career, aed its religious, political, and 
eyetem. Dr Teng points out the conflicting views beld on 
these matters by modern Chinese wholars aed offers many 
svomible conclusions of his own 

This essay will probably be much used by teachers and 
writers interpreting modern China w the Western public 
Therefore it is seerettable that Dir Tene has apparently 
been carcless or perhaps led astray by pobtical overtones 
in some of his general statermemt. Is not distorted hetery 
to state as fact (p. 3) “that Chinese were not allowed to 
held unpertant goverranent postions, bet were 
slaves” during the Munchu dynasty, ewen though the main 
pont i correct. that the privileged position of the Manchus 
writated many Chinese and stimulated rec) 
ness’ Especially regrettable ix the uncautiow: treatmwat of the 
concentration of land ownership during the cighteenth and 


early ninetecath centuries 


working as 


Dr. Teng quotes (p. 41) from a memorial of 1748 froe 
the governor of Hunan to the effect that 50 to 60 percent of 
the land had come inte the hands of rich families and that 
those who owned land in former times bad become tenants, 
with attendant cconcmic difficulties described Dr Teng 
amerts that this description represented the general cond: 
tion of the whole country. Such « conerntraton of the land 
in the hands of rich families--ic. landlords-in Hunan in 
1748 probably has no statistical reliability, Buck, in Lend 
Utilicetion in China (Atlas, chap. 5, map 5, p 38) shows 
the perentage of area reated in cight localities in Hunan 
surveyed between 1920 and 1933. The range ix from 9 to 64 
percent, the average is 38 percent. While Buck's sample is not 
hread enough for valid generalization about Hunan, Teng's 
assertion that conditions as reported by the governor in 1748 
represented the general ational conditions eens highly 
doubtful. He then states (p. 42) thet “according te a srecial 
study in the middie of the nineteenth century from 40 to 8 
per cent of the total land of the whole country was concentrated 
in the hands of 10 to WO) per cent of the people the majority 
of 60 w 90 per cent of the people were landiem” The sup 
porting footnote 38 proves not to be a study made during the 
nineteenth century but one made in 1956. It is dowbhtiess based 
upon an accumulation of quotavens like that of the gov. 
ernor of Hunan 

Modern field surveys do not support such figures for land 
concentration in modern China as a whole Buck (op «f., vol 
1, p. 194) found that somewhat less than three fourths (71.5 
pereent| of farm land was owned by the farmer himeclf and 
over one-fourth was reared 
population in various clasificetions, he found that ower one 
half the farmers were owners, lem than one-third wert part 
owners, and 17 pereent were full tenants Buck also cites 
crop reports of the National Agricultural Research Bureau, 
covering 


As to the proportion of the farm 


1935, as the most extensive source of information 
89! heen These give prepertions of owners, part-owners, 
and tenants as 46, 25, and 29 percent respectively 

No one will argue that cenerntration of lend ownership 
and conditions of tenancy arc net grave prob! 


China. Nevertheless, if we take ot face valor the 


ms for modern 


materials 
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quoted by Dr Tene we must amumme that comcentration of 
laed ewoerhy was mech more intense before the Taiping 
Kebeliies than in recent Gees This eseumption flies in thr 
face of the argument thet concentration hes progressively 
mereased dariag the pest several generations The whale ques. 
tien becloeded by partixanship and lack of factual in- 
formation, Dr. Temes high reputation fer scholarship may 
lead uncrmcal writers to incorporate his quotations in their 
own 

Uefertunetely, to pent small warning takes more space in 
a review than feworable comment. so | wish t© emphasize that 
on the whole-—and cepecially with reapeet to the Taiping 
mowement itelf— this essay is most valuable contribution 
which will eanech mech more than distort the Avowledgr of 
Western readers concerning Chinese history during the od 
nineteenth century. In publishing this monograph in offet 
Harverd ead the TPR render a service by showing bow such 
studies, whoch probably cannot be published commercially, 
may vet be oude avadeble to scholars and thus indireetly to 
the 
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CHINA HANDBOOK, (950. Compiled by the China Hand- 
hook Eduorial Board New York. Rockport Pres, 1950 
799 pp $10.00 
The first Chine Hendbook to be published in the United 

States since the edition of 1946. The Editorial Beard, under 

the direction of Dr Hollington Ko Tong, has included a 

chapter on “China im the Unied Nations,” larecly devoted 

to the formal complaunt of the Chinese Nationalist delegation 
aceunne the USSR of wiolating the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 

1945 end the UN Charter A special ection im the chapter 

en provinces contains recent information on Formosa. 


NATURAL REGIONS OF THE USSR By L. S. Berg 
Translated from the Russian by Olga Adler Titelbaum, 
under the Russian Translation Project of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. New York: Macmillan, 1950 
4% pp $10.00 
Includes detailed descriptions of the physical geography of 

the Seowiet Far East and Soviet Central Asia 
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